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peace party, had committed themselves. With Bolingbroke and Oxford the actually determining motive showed itself in the pressing necessities of the Tory party at home. The owners of the old acres had long and bitterly resented their growing unimportance, social and political, in comparison with the increased consequence of the representatives of the new wealth. The large loans necessary for carrying on the war had naturally brought into prominence the Whig capitalists and eclipsed the Tory landlords. Peace had thus become not only a matter of pressing national concern, but, as Bolingbroke repeatedly said, a paramount necessity to the Tory system. From Bolingbroke's point of view, and indeed according to the political ethics of the time, so indispensable an end justified whatever means might prove the least difficult and the most effective. On the other hand the leading statesmen of France desired peace even more keenly than the English Tories. The Foreign Minister of Louis XIV., De Torcy, frankly confessed that he and those with whom he acted wished for it as a dying man may desire life and health. Long before the Tories, under Harley and St John, came into power they had been engaged in confidential communications with the French king's advisers about terms of accommodation. As for the Dutch allies of England and the Spanish allies of France, these were excluded from all knowledge of what was going on. There were two parties to the peace and two only ; on one side the Marquis de Torcy, on the other Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke. Among" their most active and useful instruments was one of those ingenious adventurers who, like stormy petrels, appear on the inter-So